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of hot coals! You may be sure that I will endeavour to
behave myself accordingly, so that no scandal shall fall upon
the parish. If the bishop should come that way, I will
treat him as well as e'er a parson in the diocese. Shall I be
required to preach, as belonging to the Redory? I shall
be quite disposed to give every one my blessing. . . . Ought
I to affed dark garments? Say the word, and I will supply
myself with a high waistcoat. Will it be right to be quite
genial with the curate, or ought I to patronise a little? If
there be dissenters, shall I frown on them, or smile blandly?
If a tithe pig he brought, shall I eat him? If they take to
address me as "The Rural Anthony," will it be all right?
Dr. Worth's School is an interesting product of a sojourn
undertaken in so gay a spirit. With the scene before his eyes,
living in the midSl of the landscape and society that was to
compose his novel, Trollope plots the theme. Lowick becomes
"Bowick"; the parsonage becomes a fashionable private
school conducted by the Rev. Jeffrey Wortle, who combines
redorship with pedagogy. To the Staff of the school is added
a Mr. Peacocke, whose efficiency and charm are exceptional,
but over whose marriage hangs a cloud of mystery. It comes
to be whispered that Mrs. Peacocke is not, in fad, Mrs.
Peacocke at all; the whisper swells to muttering; the county
grow uneasy at the thought of their sons thus tutored by
depravity. Finally Dr. Wortle is faced with a dreadful choice.
He muSt dismiss his dear friend and his rnoSt treasured helper,
or see his school shrink and wither away, as one by one chil-
dren of wealthy respedability ire withdrawn and sent else-
where. In his dilemma the dodor ads precisely as Trollope
himself would have aded. Perhaps the novelist was at pains
to imagine himself the redor-pedagogue, entangled with the
problems of his private school, coming to loggerheads with
his bishop, torn between personal loyalty to a friend and
prudent care for the livelihood of his wife and child. But
whether he did so or no, whether the self-portraiture were
conscious or fortuitous, there are sentences describing the
pugnacious but warm-hearted dodor, there are words put into